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ARCHAOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, LITERATURE, RELIGION, HISTORY, 
EPIGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, LANGUAGES, ETC. 


Vor. XIV. MERIDEN, Conn., FEBRUARY, 1901. No. 11. 


First Dynasty Discoveries. 


Tue brilliant and astonishing discoveries by Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, in Crete, are hardly more conspicuous in the Arche- 
ology of 1900 than are the results from the excavations at 
Abydos, by Professor Petrie. Now that “ The Royal Tombs of 
the First Dynasty, Part I,” with its sixty-eight quarto plates, 
lies before me, I am the more convinced that Mr. Rawnsley, 
in the Atlantic for October last, upon the exhibition of “objects” 
in London from Abydos, did not affect hyperbole in saying 
that “Abydos has suddenly become, to all lovers of ancient 
history, the most interesting spot in the valley of the Nile.” 
But I am not now reviewing that book so much as incidentally 


using it to verify or elucidate my remarks upon the First 
Dynasty Discoveries. It is too early to reach fima/ conclusions 
upon some of the data respecting the identification of some of 
the royal names at Abydos,.and, indeed, upon much of the 
material found in and about the tombs relating fo many points 
of interest in arts, sculptures, and the use of hieroglyphs, or 


of language in the simplest alphabetic form. For example, 
Mr. Griffith says that “‘ the inscriptions of the Ist Dynasty still 
set at defiance anything like complete interpretation.” More- 
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over, Petrie is now at Abydos to clear the remainder of the 
tombs and to make more intelligible what he has found, by 
what he is to find. The antiquities from Abydos (4777-4400 
B. C.) are of intense interest in many directions ; one of which 
points to an enormously earlier period for the pre-Mycenzan 
age than that in Crete, by the disclosure in the tomb of 
Mersekha, of the yellowish pottery “evidently of Mycenzan 
clay,” to quote Rawnsley, not Petrie. The large case of objects 
in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, presented 
by our Committee, is a striking lesson of the value of the great 
discovery at Abydos, by Petrie. It points to Egypt as the land 
of Archeology from which, through the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, our museums can be enriched with antiquities which 
illustrate the progress of man in civilization.* 

Turn now to the work of the spade. The royal tombs lie 
closely together. Each of them is a brick enclosure in the 


form of a pit. About the pit, either on its level or above it, 
are small chambers for the bodies of the domestics. While 
there is variety in the mode of burial, all the reigns follow the 
type of prehistoric burial. Petrie sees “the essential of these 
tombs”’ in the plain square pits in which the pre-dynastic people 
were buried. This evolution of tomb-building is seen in this 
opening dynasty itself, a period of 263 years according to 
Manetho. King Zet, the third of the eight monarchs, added 
small chambers /eading from his tomb. The fourth king, 
Merneit, constructed his chambers separate from each other. 
King Den (suggestive name) added an entrance passage to his 
tomb-chambers. Qa, the last monarch, turned the entrance 
passage to the north. “At this stage,” says Petrie, “we are 
left within reach of the early passage-mastabas and pyramids. 


*Antiquities are now distributed by the London Committee among Ameri- 
can Museums fro rata of the total subscriptions received by them from 
different sections, through the national office and all other sources. All 
subscriptions from whatever source form the basis for distribution, and the 
apportionment is sent direct from London to each Museum. To send sub- 
scriptions to London through other than the national office does not increase 
the apportionment. The ational office, representing the Society here, 
depends for support upon subscriptions from all over the land, and it isa 
matter of patriotism as well as finance to sustain it. 
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Substituting a stone lining and roof for bricks and wood, and 


placing the small tombs of domestics further away, we reach 
the type of the mastaba-pyramid of Seneferu, and so lead on 
to the pyramid series of the Old Kingdom.” 

Before us is the list of Manetho, and also that of the old table 
of Abydos (now in the British Museum), which we may now 
compare with Petrie’s resurrection of royal names at the royal 
tombs of Abydos. There were eight kings; Petrie has fully 
identified five out of the eight kings, of which, however, Mena 
or Menes alone belongs to both the Manetho and the old Abydos 
lists. This fact, and the little known of the Ist Dynasty kings 
have made them as much mythic as real. But now, for the first 
time, we have a list which rests upon scientific data. Three of 
the old Abydos list of kings are identified: Den, Azab and 
Mersekha, five, six, seven, in order, are identified with Hesepti, 
Merbap, Semenpthah, of the old list ; but Petrie thinks Semenp- 
thah a doubtful reading, which Manetho renders as Semempses. 
The order, based upon the inscriptions found, is now as follows: 

1st King, Aha or Mena. 

and “ Zer for Teta. 

3rd Zet for Atet. 

4th Merneit for Ata. 

5th Den for Hesepti. 

6th Azab for Merbap. 

7th Mersekha for the name ending ’thah. 

8th Qa for Quebh. 

The above table should be pasted in Petrie’s ‘“‘ History of 
Egypt,” Vol. I, andin like works, for reference. For, we recall 
his words at the annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund: ‘The early kings whom we had scarcely believed in, 
even Mena * * * * come now before us as real and as 
familiarly as the kings of the XXXth Dynasty or of Saxon 
England.” (See much in January Brstia to elucidate this 
article.) 

The tomb of Mena is yet to be located ; but his Horus name 
occurs on a piece of crystal found east of the tomb of Zer, 
where also a seal of Aha, and a shell bracelet with apparently 
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Aha upon it, were picked up. Mr. Griffith thinks Aha repre- 
sents the sign for h, “the fighter” with the implements of war 
placed in the talons of the hawk (p. 37). The shield is quite 
rectangular, and the weapon, according to Petrie, is the “stone- 
headed and pear-shaped mace.” See plate 4, fig. 1. In the 
Archeological Survey Volume VII, (p. 15,) entitled “‘ Hiero- 
glyphs,” Mr. Griffith briefly discusses this kind of a mace and 
word symbol, referring to the colored figure 177 of Plate IX. 
Also to the east of Zer was found a large jar with a corrupted 
form of the hawk, shield and club of Mena upon it. 

Tradition places ten kings before Mena, this Mythical 
Dynasty following a mythical Dynasty of thirty demi-gods, 
which followed two divine Dynasties of nine and seven gods 
respectively. Ptah leads off, and Ra follows, the former reign- 
ing only gooo years, the latter but 1000 years! Petrie identifies 
two of the ten prehistoric kings. One of them is Zsr, or Zeser 
(supplying the e), which both Petrie and Griffith pronounce a 
royal name. The sign follows two baskets on a piece of vase 
(IV, 3). See also p. 38. Mr. Griffith suggests that two baskets 
may mean “the title of the two mistresses or lords.” I here 
recall neb-tauz, “lord of the two lands,” the two parallel lines 
representing the two lands of Upper and Lower Egypt. But 
this sign followed, of course, the union of Egypt, long after 
Zeser. Is not lord of the two lands an echo from lord of the 
two baskets (?), or the title of the two lords in some form? 
The two baskets may stand for plenty or abundance, as the 
two lands surely represent it on a colossal scale. The other 
prehistoric king identified is Narmer, whose Horus name is on 
a part of a great alabaster cylinder (IV, 2). The style of the 
hawk is like that of Mena’s, but unlike all that follow Mena. 
This indicates Narmer’s precedence to Mena, and, I think, close 
precedence. I give a striking coincidence. Mena must have 
struggled hard before he reigned over united Egypt. He was 
a “fighter” to be able to do it. His insignia represents the 
mace as his implement, and the sign for h ‘‘the fighter.” Thus, 
the spade corroborates the tradition, which tradition further 
rests on a natural environment. 
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The clearing of the tombs reads like a performance in exact 
science. On the topic, “Tomb of Zet, interior,” Petrie says : 
“The first question about these great tombs is how they were 
covered over. * * * Theclear span of the chamber of Zet 
is 240 inches, or 220 if the beams were carried on a wooden 
lining, as seems likely. Taking, however, 240 inches length, 
and a depth and breadth of 10% inches like the breadth of the 
floor beams, such a beam of a conifer supported at both ends 
and uniformly loaded, would carry about 51,000 pounds, or 
2,900 pounds on each foot of roof area. This is equal to 33 
feet depth of dry sand. Hence, even if the great beams were 
spaced apart with three times their breadth between each, they 
would carry eight feet depth of sand on them; but as the 
height of the retaining wall is 3% feet, the strain would only 
be half the full load. It is, therefore, quite practicable to roof 
over these great chambers up to spans of twenty feet. The 
wood of such lengths was actually used.” This is the scien- 
tific reply to those who have unscientifically said that such 
spaces as these tombs fill could not be roofed over. 

But there is also poetry about these time-worn and, despite 
the Egyptian sky, sombre sepulchres of the dead of 6,000 or 
7,000 years gone by. Thousands of the remnants of that 
earliest historic period turn up to quicken antiquarian interest, 
and the closest study too. I fully appreciate the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Rawnsley, so quick to put two and two together, when he 
tells us: ‘“Zet was a hanter; there are his ivory arrowheads 
dyed with henna, which were laid by his side for hunting in 
the fields of heaven. The king, too, had his physician; how 
else could one account for the doctor Aukh’s name upon a piece 
of pottery? The king was also a man of business, and saw 
that his workmen should keep strict accounts, for before me 
lies a piece of pottery with.the workman’s account written 
upon it in square and triangle and dot—probably the oldest 
piece of cursive writing yet discovered in the world.” So, too, 
the mathematical and exact Petrie declares at the sober Fund 
meeting: ‘“ We have handled the drinking bowls and furniture 
of the kings of the Ist Dynasty, even of Mena himself.” 
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The pieces of vases range from 10,000 to 20,000 in number, 


the fragments of individual bowls from 50,000 to 100,000 pieces. 
Out of the tombs of Azab, Mersekha and Qa 200 parts of vases 
have been put together, or enough to draw the whole outline. 
Among the many ivory objects is the tablet of Mersekha in 
colors of red and black, on which one of the representations is 
Tahuti seated, which accords with the well known early wor- 
ship of baboons, as, e. g., we see them in the temple of Khafra. 

How little official titles changed between the [st and Vth 
Dynasties is illustrated by a ste/e, that of Sabef, the keeper of 
the tomb (Ha-Sa-ha-neb); of the palace (Ha-Hor-pa-na) ; com- 
panion in the royal palace; overseer of the Sed festival, etc. 
This stele belongs to the close of the Ist Dynasty. 

The marks on the pottery are a puzzle and will be a study. 
As Griffith says, some are unquestionably hieroglyphs; others 
are a heritage from the prehistoric people. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, associated with the two most remarkable discove- 
ries in archeology for 1900, that while Petrie was disclosing at 
Abydos such a mass of pottery and the like, inscribed with 
signs and lettering fresh to philological science, Evans was 
restoring to sight at Knossus two distinct scripts, the picto- 
graphic and the linear, the former more or less original in 
development (although strikingly like the Egyptian in a general 
sense), and the latter sui generts in most particulars. Petrie 
has made up a signary, as he calls it, in a table, by which side 
by side may be compared the alphabetic characters of the Ist 
Dynasty, the XIIth Dynasty, the XVIIIth Dynasty, and those 
of the Karian and Spanish. He thinks that a great body of 
signs was in use around the Mediterranean for several thousand 
years. Whether these signs were ideographic, or syllabic, or 
alphabetic in the early stages, we do not know; but he affirms 
that certainly they were alphabetic in the later stage. 

If ever archeology illustrates what patient genius can accom- 
plish, Abydos illustrates it gloriously. If ever a site proves 
that the impossibilities of history are the possibilities of arche- 
ology, that sight is Abydos. Both the Rev. Dr. John Wright, 
of St. Paul, and the Rev. Dr. James B. Niess, of, Brooklyn, 
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visited Petrie at Abydos, and both have expressed to me their 
belief that too much cannot be said both concerning the skill 
there employed and the value of the results obtained at com- 
paratively little cost. 

Wituiam Coprey Wins.Low. 


Che Deluge and After. 


Noan’s Ark and the Flood—the beasts that went in by twos 
or sevens, the family of Noah shut in—the whole story im- 
pressed us as children, and has never faded from our minds. 
Rain for 40 days and nights, and the breaking up of the fount- 
ains of the great deep, the drowning of a wicked world, and its 
te-peopling by the family of righteous Noah—were terrible 
and solemn events. When doubters have raised difficulties 
about the Flood, the traditions of many nations have been cited; 
and from all the ends of the earth the story has seemed to 
receive testimony. Yet geology knows nothing of any deluge, 
at once so universal and so recent; and historical research has 
now shown that ancient civilizations existed in Egypt and 
Babylonia, and were not interrupted. It is time that the 
parallels afforded by mythology were studied as a possible 
source of the story, instead of being discounted as derived and 
degraded later reports. 

In Greece, Prometheus had warned Deucalion to prepare a 
ship, because the Deluge was a catastrophe fated to occur. 
The mythic irruption, I believe, was owing to a readjustment 
of the place of the equinox, in the calendar, required by the 
precession movement. The Deluge is to be understood astro- 
nomically, of the sudden uprise of the mythic waters of the 
abyss on the vernal side of the world, when the equinox is put 
into its new and current position after long neglect. The drop 
down of the antiquated equinoxes and their stars is the fall of 
the angels. The abolition of the months and days of the old 
calendar is the destruction of mankind. The shifting of the 
year’s beginning, from the autumnal equinox to the vernal, is 
a migration, as into the land of Shinar. The difficulty of form- 
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ing a new calendar, correcting the old charts of the stars, 
and adapting the old records to the new facts—in short, the 
general unintelligibility of things, constitute a real confusion 
of tongues. 

In the Popul Vuh, the people of A¢/an having been seduced 
by the words of a dragon-king, became a race of wicked sor- 
cerers. The war in heaven began, and Atlan was submerged 
beneath the waters. The revolt in heaven carried with it the 


sins of men, and entailed the Deluge. (See Gerald Massey’s 
Natural Genesis). Plato’s story of the lost Atlantis, the island 
which the ocean-god Poseidon prepared for his son Atlas to 
rule over, is a fascinating picture of the antediluvian world, as 
was perceived by Dr. Warren, of Boston University. 

The precession movement, of course, affects both equinoxes 
equally; but there is this difference in the effects, that while 
on the vernal side the “points” and stars ascend above the 
equinoctial, on the autumnal side the ‘‘ points” and stars go 
below. On the one side they begin mounting the sky, on the 
other side they seem to sink into the earth, or go down to 
Tartarus. On the vernal side it may be said, in a figure, that 
the waters of the great deep have risen and rushed over the 
land—or just as aptly that the earth has sunk down—while 
on the other side the earth has risen up. This raised part of 
the earth is spoken of as a mound or a mount, and is a suitable 
place for a tower, a pyramid or a temple. 

When the Deluge came, in Greece, one man and his wife 
were spared ; and their names were Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
They floated in safety during the nine days’ flood, and were 


then landed on Mount Parnassus in Phocis. When the waters 
had subsided, Deucalion offered up a sacrifice and then he and 
his wife consulted the sanctuary of Themis, to learn how the 
race of men might be restored. The goddess bade them cover 
their heads and throw stones behind them; and from those 
thrown by Deucalion there sprang up men, from those thrown 
by Pyrrha, women. 


The Church of England “ Book of Common Prayer,” in the 
prayer for rain, assumes the literal occurrence of the Flood of 
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Noah, and refers to it as a punishment for the sins of mankind. 
The Greek account also reads like a story of the earth, geo- 
graphical in its narrative of flood and voyage and landing-place. 
But the Greek story is allegorical nevertheless. Prometheus 
and Deucalion are not human persons; the waters were not 
literal, the ship was not real, the Parnassus intended was a 
celestial mount, of which the one in Phocis was but a represen- 


tative. Dupuis, a hundred years ago, argued for the astro- 
nomical interpretation of the Deluge story. Jacob Bryant and 
G. S. Faber saw the intimate connection of the Deluge with 
ancient mythology, but supposed Noah’s Flood and Noah's Ark 
to be literal and the origin of all the rest. Gerald Massey, in 
our own time, has seen the true nature of the mythical Deluge, 
and argues that it comes at the end of a time-cycle or when the 
equinox enters into a new Sign. That the cause of it is the 
precession of the equinoxes and the confusion attending the 
rectification of the ‘‘ points,” is recognised by Prof. Warren, in 
his Paradise Found. Even the Dictionary of Greek Autiquities 
will tell us that the Waterman of the Zodiac is regarded some- 
times as Deucalion. 

The flood in Greece lasted nine days, and Deucalion’s ship 


came to rest on Mount Parnassus. This we must understand 
as a heavenly place, the celestial original of the Mount Par- 
nassus in Phocis, and of various Ararats elsewhere. The 
waters had destroyed the town of Parnassus on the lower 
ground ; and the people who escaped did so by following the 
howling of wolves and other wild beasts to the top of the mount. 
It is a common occurrence in inundations that the wild beasts 
find their way to the high ground, and not at all uncommon 
that human beings seeking the same refuge find the nature of 
the creatures awed and tamed. The first thing taught us here 
is that Mount Parnassus is,made to symbolise the new autumn 
equinox. But something is also intended by the special men- 
tion of wolves among the wild beasts. To understand that, 


however, we should have to study the story of Lycaon and his 
sons, the representatives of the ancient Star-worship, who had 
been changed into wolves. The principal seat of Arcadian 
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religion was Mount Lyc#on, which symbolised the ancient 
equinox. The new and current equinox, to which Deucalion 
was fated to come, is symbolised by the summit of Parnassus. 
When Parnassus is represented as a hero, his town is called 
Wolftown. 

The new calendar—which was the calendar of Zeus and 
Hera, following that of Cronus, a solar year succeeding a lunar 
year—was made to begin the year with the spring, and use the 
vernal equinox as the datum for all measurement and reckon- 
ing. This transfer from the autumnal position is mythically a 
migration out of Arcadia into Argolis. It is moving half way 
round the circle, half way round the world. It was like going 
into the land of Shinar. It was leaving the land of the Moon 
for the land of the Sun. 

It has not been a confusion of human speech and language 
that has led to the dispersion of mankind over the surface of 
the earth : it has been separation that has led to the growth of 
different languages. The existing languages of the world are 
classified into families, in a way that shows relationship ; and 


implies descent, some from others; and suggests one original, 
long, long ago. It is not, however, to be inferred that the story 
of Babel is untrue, but rather that it has been misunderstood. 
The early teaching was allegorical; and being left behind by 
every-day speech, its inner meaning was at last forgotten, and 
its outer form frozen into the semblance of history. The effort 


to build a city that could not be destroyed and a tower whose 


top should reach unto heaven, was an attempt to found a new 
year and calendar in such a way that no new disaster of the 
“Deluge” class would be likely to touch it. The vernal equinox 
commended itself. Astronomically it was the Gate of Heaven, 
the place of the ascending node of the sun. The word Bab-el 
is a Babylonian compound, meaning the Gate of God; and the 


etymology which makes it a Hebrew word, signifying confu- 


sion, is a later mistake. The Babel towers, of which there are 
still some remains, were astronomical in their reference. In 
Masonic ceremonies, I believe, Noah and the Tower of Babel 
are connected with the moon. 
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Underneath all this allegory, there is real history; and if we 
try to realize what occurred, we shall see how natural, how 
inevitable, was a confusion of tongues. Theoretically, it isa 
new world, and all the people of it are autochthous; but really 
the inhabitants of Hellas were moon-worshippers and star- 


worshippers who were being asked to accept a solar cult. Be- 


tween the converts to the new faith and those who adhered to 
the old, there was a diversity of calendar and ritual which was 
of the very first importance. Yet the most conservative must 
have seen that the Deluge could not be undone: that great 
precession plunge had been fated and effected. Consequently 
the calendar records for a long time past were erroneous: true 
readings had not been taken, the knowledge of sacred truth 
was lost. Even the priests of the new cult must feel that they 
have difficult work in hand. There are new heavens as well as 
anewearth. They must begin to read the skies afresh, and 
write new sacred books. The Pole had shifted, and the stars 
were revolving around a new centre. Star-clusters which had 
been depended on to tell the season were now discovered to 
culminate at a different time, and to be misleading. The 
equinoxes were shaken out of their former place; and all the 
festivals of the year required to be readjusted. There must, 
indeed, be some new festivals, and some new divinities. The 
lunar calendar is abolished, and the beginning of the year is 
changed. All will come right shortly, it is hoped; and things 
will be much better than before. But for the moment there is 
confusion: the old landmarks have been washed away, the 
reckoning has been upset, all true chronicle is lost. The 
reformers, if they desired to represent their condition dramati- 
cally, as was the ancient wont, might act like the modern 
Masons in their mysteries, and pretend that the Book is lost 
and must be sought for. .Astronomical records preserved at 
the temples, were probably the first libraries. At Sippara in 
Babylonia, in the temple of the Sun-god, Mr. Rassam found 
thousands of written tablets, including a great work on astron- 
omy and astrology. Tradition said that Xisuthrus the Chaldean 
Noah, was the author of writings concerning the antediluvian 
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world, which he buried at Sippara. Various avatars or mani- 
festations of Vishnu are described as being undertaken to 
recover the writings and other treasures that were drowned, 
by the deluge. The state of things reflected in such traditions 
must have existed in Greece also, after the Deluge there. 
When it is said that in Greece the Deluge obliterated the 
knowledge of astronomy (Lewis, Astronomy of the Ancients, 
73; 262), we have the very testimony that we might expect. 

It is satisfactory thus to find an intelligible meaning in this 
legend of Babel, which has seemed to be so discredited by the 
facts of language. The drowning of the world, and the story 
of its repeopling, are not literal history, and yet they are true 
in the sense that was intended. They are not prosaic facts, 
but neither are they cunningly devised fables. They are an 
actual record of the past, but written in a language of symbol, 
which few even yet are able to read. 

Grorce Sr. Crair. 


Hincient Jerusalem Topography. 


Davin’s SEPULCHRES—No. IX. 


“After him repaired Nehemiah son of Azbuk, 
the ruler of half part of Beth-zur, unto the place 
over against the (41577) sepulchres of David.”— 
Nehemiah III. 16. 

“And above the Fountain Gate unto the place 
over against the ascent up the Stairway of the city 
of David, unto the going up of the wall above the 
house [sepulchre] of David.”—Nehemiah XII. 37. 


The sepulchres were between the Stairway and the going up 
of the branch wall running eastward to the Water Gate. It 
would therefore be east of the Wailing Place, at a distance of 
about 50 to 80 feet. This reference to a branch wall running 
east and west, at right angles with the Enclosure Wall of the 
Temple Area referred to in the first passage, clearly indicates 
the South Enclosure Wall of Solomon’s Temple Courts. 
And the sepulchres would be contiguous to this branch south 
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wall. This statement of their position in Nehemiah’s day per- 
fectly agrees with the location assigned it in Ezekiel’s vision 
(Ezekiel xliii: 8), which contains a declaration by God himself, 
and an indignant protest, that there was but a side wall be- 
tween the Temple Courts of his dwelling place and the profane 
dwelling places of idolatrous priests and the burial places and 
carcasses of idolatrous, leprous aud impure kings. 


“He said unto me, son of man, the place of my 
throne, and the place of the soles of my feet, where 
I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel 
forever, and my holy name shall they no more 
defile, neither they nor their kings, by their whore- 
dom, nor by the carcasses (pagari) of their kings 
in their high places (bamotheam or death places).” 
—Ezekiel xliii: 7. 

“In setting their thresholds by my thresholds, 
and their posts by my posts, with only a wall be- 
tween me and them. Now let them put away 
their whoredoms and the carcasses (pagari) of 
their kings far from me, and I will dwell in the 


midst of them forever.”—-v. 9. 


This mention of thresholds and posts has reference to the 
“thirty chambers” or private rooms of the priests on both the 
north and south sides of the Sanctuary—( Ezekiel xl: 17), fifteen 
on each side, forming three storied buildings for the priests 
who had charge of the Sanctuary, and of the singers and musi- 
cians, where they dwelt. These holy places they had used for 
idolatrous purposes, called whoredoms. 

The tombs of the house of David are referred to in Jerush._— 
Nazir 57, b 2; Tosefta Nezaim 6; Tosefta Baba Bathra 274; 
Avoth Rabbi Nathan 35. The prophet Jeremiah (viii: 1) 
predicts a time when “they shall bring out the bones of the 
kings of Judah, and the bones of his princes, priests and 
prophets, out of their graves.” And Baruch (ii: 24) alludes to 
this prophecy as being fulfilled. 

It is not improbable that, after this strong appeal and divine 
command, the bodies of the objectionable kings were removed. 
The Tosiphtah has recorded the fact and says: “All the 
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sepulchres within Jeruselem were transferred outside the walls, 
except those of the family of David, and of the prophetess 
Huldah.” Rabbi Akiba, prince of the Sanhedrim, said there 
was a hollow way or tunnel (machilah) drain to David’s tomb 
by which the “uncleanness” was conducted out to the valley of 
the Kedron; and that, because of the existence of this drain, 
the tombs were allowed to remain in opposition to the general 
law, which according to him, permitted or required the removal 
of the bodies of kings and prophets out of the city. In other 
words, the tomb of David was so situated that a tunnel, venti- 
lation shaft, gallery or drain, could pass from them to the 
Kedron valley. Captain Warren found such an old drain run- 
ning along the bed of the Tyropceon ravine in a direct line 
with the location of David’s tomb, and passed down by the bed 
of the ravine towards Siloam Pool, where it would join the tred 
of the Kedron ravine and brook. Captain Warren supposed it 
to have been a drain from the king’s garden. 

This old drain lies in the very bed of the ravine. It begins 
at the south wall about go feet east of the S. W. angle of the 
Haram. And as it was cut through when the south wall was 
built by Herod, it evidently ran under the king’s garden, and 
about three feet above the actual bed of the ravine. It evidently 
ran in the direction of the entrance to the sepulchres of David. 
It answers all the requirements of the machilah or dry drain 
and ventilation shaft, which Rabbi Akiba says was connected 
with the sepulchres of David. Measured along the south wall, 
it is about 90 feet east of the S. W. angle of the Haram, and 
this is about the distance of the sepulchres east of the West 
Enclosure Wall. 


The following diagram represents a section of the underlying 
rock across the Haram, east of the Wailing Place where the 
Sepulchres are located. The uppermost surface rock is known 
as mezzeh, a hard fossiliferous rock. Below and underlying it 
is the softer malaki stratum, from which the beautiful Jerusa- 
lem white marble stones in Solomon’s Temple were quarried. 
It is more easily quarried and worked, and is generally pre- 
ferred. Below it is the dolomite, harder than even the mezzeh 
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rock. This arrangement of the three strata is usually an 
advantage. For the Jews place their kibri or tombs in the 
softer malaki, thereby using the hard mezzeh above for a roof, 
and the still harder dolomite for a floor. 


- ~ AN VWEAY 


Ns 


SECTION ACROSS THE HARAM AT THE WAILING PLACE, 


The highest point or ridge of rock runs diagonally across the 
Haram from the N. W. corner to the Sakhrah in the mosque of 
Omar, and thence to the Triple Gate. It falls away and slopes 
on both sides of this diagonal ridge east and west. At the 
Wailing Place, the surface rock and bottom of the Great Wall 
has a level of 2326 feet above the Mediterranean. It belongs 


to the dolomite stratum of rock. From the Wailing Place east- 
ward the rock rises, so that at a level of 2350 feet, or 25 feet 
above the base of the wall, the dolomite ends, and malaki bed 
comes to the surface and forms the sloping side of the ridge. 
It is about 40 feet thick, sloping eastward across the Haram at 
an angle of 1o or 12 degrees, falling into the Kedron. The 
roof of this malaki bed is at a level of 2370 feet, or 45 feet above 
the base of the wall, and 25 feet below street level at the Wail- 


ing Place. So that a sepulchre cut into the malaki bed at the 
spot indicated by the above passages from Nehemiah and 
Ezekiel, east of the Wailing Place, would be at a distance of 
about from 50 to 80 feet east, and about 400 to 420 feet north 
of the S. W. angle of the Haram; or, between Cistern No. 36 
and Wailing Place. In Solomon’s Temple Area its location 
would be outside and south of the Courts. But in Herod's 
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Temple Area it would be inside the Gentile Court, and 30 to 40 
feet inside the entire width of the Gentile Cloister. The malaki 
bed of rock forming the slope at this side of the hill would 
probably be cut away to form a facade or vertical front to the 
tomb. Hence we infer, that the penitential or propitiatory 
monument erected by Herod at the mouth of the tomb ( Jose- 
phus Antiq. xvi: 7.1) would be inside the Gentile Court and 
Cloister. 


In the reign of Herod, all Gentile strangers living in Jerusa- 
lem were as numerous as the Jews themselves; and Herod took 
this into consideration. He knew that every temple had an 
open space about it, occupied as a sook or market-place, and he 
reconstructed the temble so as to follow the rule. He con- 
ceived the plan of enlarging the Temple Area, so that a Gentile 
Court could be placed all round and outside the Temple Courts, 
in which men of all creeds and nations might meet and com- 
mingle on equal terms for business purposes without offence, 
or violation of law. Here then the penitential monument of 
Herod could be placed at the entrance to David’s Catacomb 


without desecration or violation of any law or rule: and it 


would form a very conspicuous object of attraction to Gentile 
strangers, as it rose inside the S. W. angle of the Gentile Court 
and in the open area inside the royal colonnade. And as this 
latter formed the pleasantest promenade in Jerusalem, this peni- 
tential erection of the greatest and most beloved kings of Judah 
and descendents of David, would mark the spot which even the 
vandal soldiers of Titus would hold as sacred, and would remain 
undesecrated, whilst all around would be devoted to utter 
destruction. In fact, it is not unlikely that the most probable 
reason why Titus did not destroy the wall at the Wailing Place, 
but threw down the wall north and south of it, was because he 
saw that the spot was sacred where the paterfamilias or patri- 
archs of a household or nation lay entombed. The Romans 
would not destroy, nor disturb, nor desecrate, the ancient cata- 
comb of the house and descendents of David. For the mass of 
the Roman people had a superstitious veneration for the burial 
places of the ancient patriarchs of a nation, viewed as house- 
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hold gods, who watched over the hearth and home. The Lares 
of a household was always the ancestor and ancient patriarch 
of the family or nation. Standing in the same relation as 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and David. We have the testimony of 
Peter, that “David’s sepulchre is with us unto this day.”— 
Acts ii: 29, or about A. D. 33. Herod’s monument fell down 
apparently in the time of Hadrian (Dio Cassius, Historicus 
69: 15). In all probability Hadrian removed it when he recon- 
structed the city, about A. D. 130-140, when he altered the city’s 
name to AZlia Capitolina, and endeavored to obliterate all its 
well known sites. But he would not desecrate the tomb of 
David, although he would remove all surface evidence of its 
existence. At length the site would be forgotten. Nor has it 
ever been discovered since the time of its disappearance in the 
second century. And the site now discovered has never before 
been suggested. 


S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Report of the Zongres International d’Histoire des 
Religions. 


As the Delegate of the “Society of Biblical Archeology,” 
who had the pleasure of being present at the “‘Congrés Inter- 
national d’Histoire des Religions,” I have the honor of fur- 
nishing the following summary of the proceedings at the 
Congress, notice only being taken of those papers and dis- 
cussions connected with subjects appertaining to Biblical 
Archeology. 

The inaugural meeting was held in the Exhibition Hall, 
specially constructed for the holding of congresses, and a 
numerous company assembled to arrange the business proce- 
dure, and listen to an address from M. Albert Réville. The 
actual sectional work commenced upon the afternoon of the 
same day, and continued throughout the week, only interrupted 
by a reception at the Musée Guimet, and by the hospitable 
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garden féte given by the revered President, M. Albert Réville, 
at his beautiful suburban villa at Auteuil. 

In Sections 1 and 7, whose members united, a work of im- 
mense labor and erudition was presented by M. de Zmigrodski, 
who exhibited a chart, or tableau, many yards long, upon 
which, in about 1,500 drawings, he had delineated all known 
examples of the Swastika, pre-Christian crosses, solar wheels, 
etc. This formed the basis for a thesis endeavoring to prove a 
universal primitive monotheistic faith, anterior to the animistic 
and polytheistic cults of the earliest historic records. 

In the same section, at the final meeting, M. Stanislas Prato 
read a paper comparing the worship of Ptah, whom he con- 
sidered the fire god of Egypt, with that of Hephaistos and 
Vulcan. 

In the commingled Sections 3, 4 and 5, which were devoted 
to Semitic and. Egyptian religions, our esteemed Member of 
Council, Professor E. Naville, was President. Here an im- 
portant paper, accompanied by numerous illustrations, was 
read by M. Capart, entitled, “La féte de frapper les Anou.” 
Having first presented and commented upon all the Hieraco- 
nopolitan slate palettes and other similar relics connected with 
the subject, he proceeded to present the results of an exhaus- 
tive search for all published texts concerned with this archaic 
festival, unearthing them from many depositories, such as the 
“ Denkmiler,” and tracing the variants, or portions of the texts, 
down through many dynasties. He also discussed the origin 
and racial affinities of the Anou and the provénance of the early 
Egyptians. His essay, when published in the Acts of the Con- 
gress, will mark a fresh advance in our knowledge of the 
primitive Egyptian epoch. 

Mr. Theo. G. Pinches also read a valuable paper upon 
“ Babylonian Religion in 2000 B. C.” 


It was an examination of the many interesting names upon 
tablets, mostly trade documents of the period of the dynasty of 
Hammurabi, or Amraphel. He selected these documents rather 
than bilingual lists, or incantations, because of the difficulty of 
deciding how much of the information derived from the latter 
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really appertained to the period, and to the people as distinct 
from the priestly class, who naturally possessed opinions of 


theirown. By adopting this method, the relative popularity, 
in the province of Sippara, of the various gods could, toa 
certain extent, be ascertained, and the names of many rare 
divinities, not found elsewhere, tabulated. 

A parallel to the deification of trees (for many sacred trees 
are regarded as divinities in the inscriptions) occurs in certain 
of the names which reveal the great cities of Babylonia: 
Sippar, Babylon and Opis, and the rivers of the country : the 
Tigris and the Arahtu, as divinities. 

Comparing some of the names, indicated that even at this 
early date a belief existed that the various Babylonian gods 
were to be regarded as emanations of different aspects of one 
great divinity who was chief of the Babylonian pantheon. All 
the deities, according to a tablet already published, are forms of 

‘the god Merodach, and in all probability another of the tablets 
inscribed with a number of the names of the god Ea, and 
identifying him with his daughter Nin-aha-Kudu, bears witness 
to astill earlier belief that all the deities then worshipped were 
manifestations of Ea, “father of the gods,” including Merodach, 
later chief of the pantheon. Mr. Pinches said it might be a 
half formed theory, but it appears the commencement of Mono- 
theism, and is of extreme importance for the history of religion. 
He referred to the Babylonian idea of a future life, these texts 
appearing to show it was their writers’ desire at death to go 
and dwell with his deity in the place the god chose, in the realm 
of the gods his brothers. That “the son of his god,” 7. ¢., the 
pious man, should be taken to abide with the deity he had 
served so well. 

Mr. Maurice Vernes founded, upon certain Biblical texts, the 
theory that at one period various Canaanite sanctuaries were 
used both by the Jews and the idolatrous Canaanites as places 
of worship of Jahveh and other deities. In some remarks 
following a paper by M. Schmidt of Cornell, upon “Arabic 
Religious Evolution before Mahomet,” M. H. Derenbourg 
spoke upon the existence of the deity named Sidk, Another 
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paper from across the Atlantic was by Professor Price upon 
the “ Pantheon of Gudea.” 

The writer presented a note upon the ‘‘Apollo Alasiotas” of 
a Cypriote inscription and “Apollo Reseph”; suggesting that 
now the Golenischef Papyrus proves Alasia to have been in 
Syria, the Apollo Alasiotas was probably a Cypriote title for 
the Syrian Apollo, as undoubtedly the Cypriote expression, 
“Apollo Reseph” was, and that these terms referred to the 
same deity. The identity of this god with Shalman, the Shar- 
mana of the Hittites, and Reseph of Egyptian texts, was 
suggested by the Aberdeen stele, and the Semitic origin of 
Apollo, the Aplu of the earliest Greek inscriptions, from Aplu, 
“son of heaven,” the title of Tammuz, was proposed. 

M. P. Berger explained the “Illustrations of the Israelite 


conquest of Palestine afforded by the Tel el-Amarna Tablets,” 
indicating how the path for a facile victory for the invaders 
had been prepared by previous wars and internal dissensions. 

In the Greek and Roman sections M. Hartwig Derenbourg, 
now “ Member of the Institut,” read a note entitled, ‘‘ Tauro- 
bole and Criobole,” showing that the termination ‘‘bol” was 
not derived from Greek da//o, but from Semitic Bel or Baal ; 
and that the words therefore meant Bull of Baal or Ram of 
Baal. In proof of this he cited an Arabian inscription of one 
“Schour Baalam” or “Bull of Baal.” A paper by Mr. Cony- 
beare, of Oxford, upon “ Animal Sacrifices in some Christian 
Churches,” gave rise to a long discussion, and was highly valued 
by the Christianity section, where it was read. Rabbi Klein, 
of Stockholm, gave an interesting essay upon the “Influence 
of the Essenes upon Christianity,” though some of his conclu- 
sions as to the Essenes derived from words in the fourth Gospel 
were disputed. 

In this section the ever recurring question as to the Jewish 


conceptions as to the resurrection and a future life came up, 
affording the veteran Dr. Oppert an opportunity to again deny 
its existence as an early Jewish concept. M. Halévy was not 
present to advocate the opposite opinion. 

M. Jean Réville gave a summary of his work upon the Evi- 
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dences “as to the organization of the Christian community in 
A. D. 125 to 140, derivable from the Pastor of Hermas,” specially 
noting the absence of any superior Roman Episcopate. 

As indicating the chronological scope of the Congress, which, 
as stated, discussed the prehistoric Swastika symbol, this section 
listened to an address by Abbé Denis upon “ The Influence of 
Kant and Hegel upon the Historical Criticism of the Origin of 
Christianity.” At the Exhibition, to which all Congress mem- 
bers had free access, in an upper gallery, were magnificent 
specimens, or replicas, of the chief monuments, both artistic 
and literary, obtained by M. de Sarzec at Telloh; also the chief 
spoils in sculpture and bronze of the Delphi expedition ; the 
lovely Antinous, the unequalled bronze Syracusan charioteer ; 
and casts of many of the bas-reliefs from the Delphic Treasuries. 
Casts of some Punic African inscriptions were also shown, and 
many hundreds of photographs of all MM. Delattre’s, Toutain’s, 
and Gauckler’s, and other savants’ researches in Africa and Asia. 

The most interesting item of the Mesopotanian collection at 
the Exposition is a restoration of the Telioh ‘‘Vulture stele” by 
M. Heuzey. The work has been executed by means of casts of 
the various fragments in France, assisted by one of a small piece 
presented to M. Heuzey for the purpose by the British Museum, 
which restores to its place the right foot of the great figure of a 
divinity who holds a number of captives in a sort of cage or net. 

The re-arrangement of this piece upon the opposite side of 
the relief completes a curious scene depicting a funerary 
ceremony after a battle. Alongside of a pyramid of corpses 
are a number of sacrificed animals, and a nude personage is 
perched on the summit pouring out a libation. This is directed 
not upon the bodies of the slain, or the animals, but upon 
bouquets of palm branches, with their flowers at the time of 
bloom suitable for fecundation. These are placed in two large 
vases adjacent to a bull, who is the principal sacrificial victim. 
The various registers or panels into which the tableaus upon 
the stele were divided are now correctly delimitated, and if any 
further fragments come to light, they can promptly be placed 
in their proper positions. 
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The Bibliothéque Nationale has this year acquired a manu- 
script, containing a considerable part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
which, because of its antiquity and paleographical character, 
is likely to take a very important position among New Testa- 
ment codices. The text is inscribed in exquisite golden uncials 
upon purple parchment, and some of the pages are illuminated 
by beautiful miniatures depicting scenes in the life of our Lord. 
At the side of these, as in the Rossano Codex, are portraits of 
the prophets, bearing scrolls representing their Messianic 


prophetic books. 

The finest previously known purple codex, the Rossano, is 
inscribed in silver letters, and this purple and golden codex is, 
I believe, unique. It was obtained from Asia Minor, and is 
ascribed by M. Omont to the time of Justinian. 

Results of M. Dieulafoy’s excavations at Susa are apparent 


in many parts of the Exhibition, fountains, staircases of massive 
enamelled bricks (copied from the Persian archer, and lion 
friezes) being common, also pictorial representations of modern 
scenes depicted in a similar architectural manner. The utilisa- 
tion of massed surfaces of enamelled bricks as a form of 
architectural ornament has been artistically achieved by the 
French, and thus the researches of an archeologist have im- 
pressed a new conception upon the culture of our time. 

M. de Mély is editing for the French Academy a new manu- 
script of Harpocration, which gives a description of the Birs 
Nimrud or Tower of Babel in the IVth century A. D. It then 
still retained its seven stories, and a full account of its appear- 
ance and dimensions is preserved in this new text. 

Joszrn Orrorp, M. J. S. 


(From Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.) 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
those present who are interested in our work were surprised 
and delighted to find that Professor G. L. Robinson, of Chicago, 
had achieved another feat on his late visit to Palestine. His 
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discovery of the high-place at Petra is becoming well known and 
leads everyone to say that he follows the honored career of the 
first Robinson. His second discovery concerns Beersheba. 
The place itself is well known, but the seven wells have been 
a matter of doubt. We are not told in the Bible that there 
were seven wells at Beersheba, but it is said that it was the 
“well of the oath” to Abraham and Isaac, and also that it was 
so called because Abraham offered seven lambs in making the 
covenant with Abimelech, Gen. xxi: 28. 

The name has thus suggested the idea of seven wells, the 
Hebrew word for oath being the same as that for seven. To 
swear is thus to seven one’s self, that is, to declare before seven 
witnesses. Now the original Robinson saw only two wells and 
others have gone as high as five, but two or three has been the 
average report. Butthe Robinson of our time tells of all seven, 
though the last reported itself only by its worn curb-stones, 
showing the deep marks of the ropes. It is plain that the 
increasing population and size of flocks has led the Arabs to 
search carefully for all the old wells, in order to clear out the 
dirt which closes them and to utilize the water. 

At the same meeting, I read a little paper on the inscribed 
jar-handles of which some sixty have been collected. Although 
many of them are imperfectly stamped, one helps another and 
the meaning is becoming plainer as we clearly see the name of 
some town from which the jar—of wine perhaps—came, and 
the word which may mean “for the king,” or for ‘‘ Molech,” or 
for some deity, typified by the birdlike or beetlelike form which 
is so far, not explained satisfactorily. I can still see nothing 
better to suggest than that this is the symbol of Beelzebub, 
though that may seem a rash guess. 

I have now received slides, each giving an excellent view of 
two handles, and can send one for forty cents. They very well 
show the older Hebrew which has generally been called 
‘* Phoenician.” 

A slide has also come, giving the front and side views of the 
remarkably graceful figurine found at Sandahannah. This 
looks at first like a christian saint, Saint Anne, who has given 
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her name to the place, but it is more probably an image of the 
“queen of heaven” in some form. More study must be given 
to it. 

My opinion has been asked about the series of papers in 
Bisuia, on the gates of Jerusalem and other points. This is 
not the place for discussion, and I will only say that if the 
writer who speaks so positively should ever visit the places 
with which he attempts to deal, or even should study the records 
of the ordnance survey made by the Fund, he would be greatly 
surprised and perhaps shocked at what he had written. This 
is not the time to claim marvellous intuitions as superior to 
careful scientific study of the places themselves in the light of 
the records of the early and late travellers and students. The 
writer is evidently an old man, who formed his views long ago 
in seclusion and holds them dogmatically. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Sec’y for U.S. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Reviews. 


Tue Monuments and the Old Testament. Evidence from 
Ancient Records. By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literature in the University 
of Chicago. 

The author says that this volume is an attempt to answer 
this oft-heard question. “Where shall I be able to find, in 
concise form, the best reliable information furnished by the 
monuments, illustrative of the Old Testament?” The editor 
of Brsuia is constantly receiving letters from subscribers asking 
the same question. A book of this kind was urgently needed, 
bringing up to date the results of the great work of the past 
few years in the eastern countries, giving an acccurate and 
readable account of exploration, excavation, discovery, and 
decipherment of oriental antiquities. In order that this work 
may be read carefully and systematically, it is divided into two 
hundred and eighty-five sections, distributed under twenty-five 
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chapters, and so arranged that the work can be used as a course 
of reading and study, covering a period of six months. The 
author has laid under tribute to this work the best available 
sources, selecting the facts which the reader will most appre- 
ciate, and five pages are given to references of the best books 
on the subject. 

Professor Price is a well known Assyriologist, and in opposi- 
tion to the popular school of Assyriologists, he claims that 
the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia were neither Accadian or 
Sumerian, but that they were Semites. His views, however, 
are not discussed in this volume, but a spirit of fairness per- 
vades the entire work. 

Professor Price sketches the history of the decipherment of 
the hieroglyphic and cuneiform languages, and then takes up 
in chronological order the history contributed by the monu- 
ments which illustrates and corroborates the events recorded 
in the Old Testament. Chapter XXI takes up the city of Susa 
and Esther, and then follow two chapters on the Hittites and 
the Aramezans, or Syrians. In answering the question, 
“Whence came the Hittites?” Professor Price says: “The 
verdict of the Egyptian inscriptions of the Tel el-Amarna 
cuneiform tablets, of the records of the Assyrian kings, is that 
they came down from the north, from the Taurus mountains, 
and probably from Cappadocia. The places of the discovery 
of their inscriptions and sculptures would indicate that their 
power. in Asia Minor extended as far west as Lydia, and on the 
south to Hamath. Their inscriptions are not all alike. Some 
are not far removed from the original pictures, while others 
bear slight resemblances to any known objects. This would 
not be strange, as the Hittites were a distinct nation for nearly 


one thousand years—quite long enough for the development 
of more than one style of writing. Until their own records are 
translated, we shall be obliged to be satisfied with such infor- 
mation as their neighbors have preserved for us.” 

The book closes with a summary of the influence of these 
discoveries on the Old Testament. As the author says, there 
are few names of peoples now remaining in the Old Testament, 
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about whom we have not secured some new facts. The 
religions, too, of the contemporaneous nations are better known 
than they were a half century ago. The meanings of some 
words in the Old Testament have assumed a new importance 
since the opening of the magical Babylonian-Assyrian cunei- 
form tongue, a half-sister of the Hebrew. This larger meaning 
for the words of the Old Testament assures us of a better 
understanding of the original Hebrew, and a more expressive 
and sympathetic meaning for the words penned by the writers 
of the Old Testament. 

This book contains two maps and forty-two illustrations, such 
as the Menephtah stele, containing the name of Israel, the 
Behistun Rock, Rosetta Stone, Moabite Stone, a Tel el-Amarna 
Tablet, the restored Palace of Sargon, etc., and the mosaic map 
of Palestine, Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, found not long 
ago at Medeba, in the land of Moab, and dating from the fifth 
century of our era. 

The whole work is a model of conciseness, and will prove of 
great value to every one who desires in a brief compass, to 
become acquainted with the results of the explorations in 
Bible lands. 

(Chicago, The Christian Culture Press, 12 mo., pp. 321, 
Price, $1.50.) 


Tue Rev. Dr. Winstow read a paper on “ The Palace of 
Minos in Crete,” and Mr. Evans’ discoveries at that site, before 
the meeting of the Archzological Institute of America, in 
Philadelphia, Dec. 27-29, and his paper at the same time before 
the American Oriental Society, on “ First Dynasty Discoveries” 
is largely reproduced in this number of Brs.ia. 


Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung, No. 9, 1900, contains Zur 
Chronologie des Manetho, by A. Wiedemann—Agyftologisch- 
Biblisches, by W. Max Miiller—Un nouveau Cone d’ Urukagina, 
by V. Scheil. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the HArch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Grarco- 


Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from December 20 to January 
20, are gratefully acknowledged: 
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Firchaclogical Notes. 


Tue following is taken from Mr. Griffith’s Report on the 
Progress of Egyptology, in the Archeological Report of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, recently issued to subscribers : 

Cairo is becoming more and more a working centre of Egyp- 
tology. The Cairene Museum, founded by Mariette for Said 
Pasha over forty years ago, and soon to be installed in a worthy 


and convenient building, has grown to be by far the most im- 


portant Egyptian collection in the world. From the ports of 
Egypt flow forth streams of antiquities; never were the exca- 
vators more busy ; from Cairo also proceed the authorizations 
to excavate, and the toll taken on the results is a heavy one. 
Upon the efficient and single-minded administration of arche- 
ology in Egypt hang great issues for science; workers of all 


nationalities, therefore, will consider it a happy event that the 


reins of government of the Department of Antiquities were 
last year handed, for the second time and after a long interval, 
to the ablest of contemporary Egyptologists, Professor Maspero. 
His administrative power has already wrought very great 
improvements in the working of the archeological machinery, 
and his energy has produced fresh activity in all directions. 
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Apart from this, the French Mission Archéologique has just 
been domiciled in a fine new building close to the new Museum, 
at Kasr-en-Nil; The French Government endows it with a 
considerable annual grant, and the appointment of a new 
director will infuse fresh life into it. French Egyptology 
enjoys every official and semi-official privilege and encourage- 
ment. It is to be hoped that it will not fail to rise to the height 
of its responsibilities, and remove any reproach of lack of care 
in its work, and of thoroughness and convenient arrangement 
in its memoirs; for excavation, when unaccompanied by per- 
sonal superintendence and exact record, is often but little 
better than destruction. 

A new organ, Annales du Service des Antiquités, has been 
established for the record of official explorations and discov- 
eries. The crying want of an Egyptological reference library 
in Cairo has now been happily supplied by the acquisition for 


the Museum of the very complete library that belonged to the 


late Professor Ebers. An important step was taken last year 
by the Public Works Department in regard to the safe-keeping 
of the monuments, by the appointment of two highly qualified 
European inspectors: viz. Mr. J. E. Quibell, as inspector for 
the district extending from the sea to Quft in Upper Egypt, 
and Mr. Howard Carter, for that extending southward from 


Quft into Nubia. 


M. Maspero thus enters upon his second administration, in 
some respects under singularly favorable auspices, and it is 
hoped that his new accession to power will mark the beginning 
of a new epoch in the official Egyptology of Egypt. Buta 
Herculean task lies before him. It includes the completion 
and publication of the Museum Catalogue and the transfer of 
the collections from Gizeh to Kasr-el-Nil; the preservation of 
the temple of Karnak, where columns falling and a pylon 
giving way threaten irreparable disasters; and most important 
of all, the restriction of excavations to scientific work under the 
attentive supervision of experienced and active men whose 
aim is knowledge, and not merely to stock sale-rooms and 
museums. Such are the problems, or some of them, that con- 
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front the new Director of the Antiquities of Egypt. We wish 
him all success in his efforts to cope with them. 
Looking to the work in Egypt of other nationalities we note 


the commencement of a purely American enterprise in excava- 


tion, on the right lines, though hitherto not very successful. 
The German work at Abusir progresses steadily under Schae- 
fer’s direction, and Professor Petrie’s diggings at Abydos 
worthily sustain the best traditions of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. This site promises to be the most fruitful ever under- 
taken by our Society. The royal tombs prove to be still rich 
beyond expectation, and the value for scientific purposes of the 


material already recovered has been greatly enhanced by the 
promptness with which it is being published. Outside Egypt, 
Berlin this year gives us Professor Sethe’s treatise on the 
Egyptian verb, a monument of solid erudition and philological 
acuteness, the importance of which can only be understood by 
those who have seriously wrestled with Egyptian grammar. 
Sethe’s seems almost to prove that the Egyptian language 
originally belonged to the Semitic group, though it early lost 
the most distinctive characteristics of that group. The first 
instalment of Mr. Newberry’s long-expected publication of the 
private tombs of the XVIIIth Dynasty at Thebes, promises to 
put the student at length into possession of an adequate record 
of those marvellous monuments. 


A journey of exploration to what are known as the emerald 
mines of Cleopatra is described by D. A. MacAlister in the new 
number of 7he Geographical Journal. They lie inthe mountain 
range that extends for a long distance parallel to the Red Sea, 
and a few leagues west of its coasts, in a latitude rather south 


of Edfu,onthe Nile. This, like some other parts of the region, 


such as the porphyry quarries of Jabel Dokhan, was far better 
known than it is now, and more thickly peopled, about twenty 
centuries ago, and only during the present one, so far as we 
know, have isolated explorers, at long intervals, found their way 
into the treasure house of ancient Egypt. When its rulers first 
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sued the emerald for personal adornment is uncertain. Whether 
the large, clear green stones which, according to ancient 


authorities, ornamented the Egyptian temples, were really 
emeralds is a matter of dispute, but as this gem—owing to its 


regular shape, which is commonly a six sided prism—and its 
beautiful tint stands less in need of the lapidary’s art than many 
others, it probably formed part of the regalia of princes ata 
very early period. That it was known to the Romans is cer- 
tain, and the mines now revisited used to send their treasures 
to the gem cutters of the capital. Ever since then the stone 
has been highly esteemed. In the Middle Ages few jewels 
commanded a higher price, for, in addition to its beauty, fancy 
endowed it with medicinal virtues. It was a prophylactic 
against epilepsy and a cure for dysentery. Like the sapphire, 
it guarded the chastity of the wearer, and resented any trespass 
by breaking into pieces. Though a more prosaic age has 
divested it of these virtues, it is still highly valued, nor do we 


contemn its less brilliantly colored relative, the aquamarine, 
or beryl, which is practically the same mineral, the tint of the 
emerald being due to the presence of a small quantity of the 
metal chromium. 

These mines of the Northern Etbai seem to have remained 
untouched since the decline and fall of Rome caused them to 
be deserted. According to Mr. MacAlister, the workings are 


only small passages, hardly more than burrows, excavated in 
the emerald bearing schist, and sometimes extending for a 
long distance. Many scattered ruins may also be seen— 
dwellings, watch towers and tombs, besides those of fen settle- 
ments. In these, no doubt, the mining population used to live, 
and the differences in style suggest they were occupied for a 
long time. Some are mere hovels, very roughly built; others 
show a more careful construction ; while a third group are well 
finished. Mr. MacAlister also found three rock cut temples, 
for the soft stone lends itself to that kind of architecture. He 
thinks that their pillars, though very primitive in style, indicate 
Egyptian designs, with traces of Greek influence ; one, indeed, 
contains a crumbling inscription in that language. Broken 
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pottery, sometimes ornamented, is abundant, but there is no 
evidence that the neighborhood attracted visitors for any but 
business purposes. 

Notwithstanding this, there was in those times a settled 
instead of a nomad population, and travellers once must have 
been rather frequent, for in one place many drawings of per- 
sons, animals and tribal marks are scratched upon the rocks. 
The subjects are various enough; family scenes and fights— 
in which the weapons are swords and spears, bows and arrows 
—camels and dromedaries, horses, dogs, goats and oxen, be- 
sides ibex, gazelles and ostriches. Some of the figures evi- 
dently are much older than others; but, as a whole, they recall 
to memory the Sinaitic inscriptions which some forty years ago 
were believed to be memorials of the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites. To this attractive hypothesis the late Professor E. H. 
Palmer gave the death blow, when he demonstrated them to 
be—as, no doubt, are these of the emerald mines—only the 
graffiti of travellers, none of them, probably, earlier than the 
Christian era. 


Tue Babylonian law developed to the fullest extent the idea 
of acontract. Not only deeds, mortgages, sales, loans and 
banking transactions, but the hiring of servants, rent and leases, 
partnerships, wills and domestic relations, including adoption, 
were reduced to the form of contract, and executed with the 
same formalities, that is to say, with a signature in the pres- 
ence of witnesses and of anotary. The relation of master and 
servant was regulated by a well developed law, for, as there 
were comparatively few slaves, men had to be hired either from 
day to day or for a definite time. Contract tablets, of which an 
example is here given, mention the period of service, and also 
the amount of wages. A certain portion of the wages was gen- 
erally advanced as earnest money. In many tablets, which 
have been preserved, the servant whose labor was hired for six 
months or a year had already contracted with a third party, 
and he was merely transferred to a new master. Suchatrans- 
fer was but a part of the general Babylonian system under 
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which every credit or right could be passed from one person 
to another by means of contract. The law was very strict as 
to the fulfilment of contracts between master and servant. The 
dates for the beginning and termination of relations were pre- 
cisely fixed. If the servant did not appear, he could be arrest- 
ed and brought to his master. On the other hand, the master 
was obliged to care for him, providing sufficient food, shelter 
and clothing, and he was liable for any accident that might be- 
fall the servant in the course of his labor. This species of vol- 
untary and temporary serfdom was very common in Old Baby- 
lonia. It was retained to some extent in New Babylonia, but, 
owing probably to the greater number of actual slaves, it tend- 
ed to disappear. 

Of the contract for rent there were various forms. Houses 
were generally rented for one year, though occasionally the 
lease ran for a longer period. An eight-year lease has been 
found. The exact date when possession begins and terminates 
are stated. A certain portion of the rent for the term was gen- 
erally paid in advance. The remainder was paid during occu- 
pancy. According to some contracts, the tenant was responsi- 
ble for repairs. The condition is not infrequently inserted that 
the tenant “shall repair the beams and the walls.” He could 
make only trifling alterations in the property. Where land was 
rented the conditions were more complicated. There was a 
species of ground rent, by which the tenant built at his own 
cost a house on land belonging to another. He thereby ac- 
quired a right to the house for a term of years, at the expira- 
tion of which the house fell to the owner of the site. Land in- 
tended for cultivation was usually rented for a term of years, 
often for three years, and it was understood, even if not ex- 
pressly stipulated, that the tenant should cultivate the soil in 
the customary manner, protect it from weeds, keep the irrigat- 
ing machinery in good order and water the fields. If the ten- 
ant desired to live on the land and there was no dwelling, he 
would have to build one at his own expense. The rent was paid 
either in a fixed sum, often computed in produce or in a definite 
proportion of the harvest, frequently as much as two-thirds. 
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Tue Egyptian Gallery at the British Museum has just come 
into possession of the mummy of a man which may well be the 
oldest known body of any human being. The facts concerning 
it are briefly summed up in the following inscription, repro- 
duced from the case containing the mummy: 

“ Body:of a man who was buried in a shallow oval grave 
hollowed out of sandstone, on the west bank of the Nile in 
Upper Egypt. Before burial the body was treated with a 
preparation of bitumen and was arranged in the posture in 
which it now lies, on its left side, with the hands before the 
face and the knees drawn up nearly on a level with the chin. 
The grave (which has been roughly imitated by the model here 
exhibited) was covered with slabs of unworked stone, and in it 
beside the body were disposed flint knives and a number of 
vases partly filled with the remains and dust of funeral offer- 
ings. The man probably belonged to a fair skinned, light 
haired race, which may be regarded as one of the aboriginal 
stocks of Egypt, whose settlements are usually found on the 
west bank of the Nile. The style of the flint implements found 
in the grave indicates that the man lived in the later neolithic 
period of Egypt, that is, in remote ages long before the rule of 
Menes, the first historical King of Egypt.” 

The grave was first seen by a wandering Arab; he reported 
his discovery to a British official, who immediately sent a couple 
of Egyptian soldiers to guard it day and night until it could be 
safely removed. The body is not a mummy of the ordinary 
historical Egyptian period such as that of Rameses II, the 
father of the Pharaoh of the Exodus. It was never bound up 
in linen or cased in any painted coffin, but was merely coated 
with a preparation of bitumen, the Arabic word for which is 
mumia; hence our word mummy. To reach the period when 
this man hunted along the banks of the Nile it is necessary to 
travel backward in time through the modern period since 
Elizabeth, through Medieval Europe, through the whole his- 
tory of Rome and Greece, past the time of the earliest mummied 
king the museum possesses, past even Menes, the earliest king 
to which Egyptian records make reference, who, according to 
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Mariette, ruled about 5004 B.C. Then we are among two 
prehistoric races, one the conquerors and the other the con- 
quered, out of which sprang the Egyptian race of the earliest 
dynasties. It is with these remote stocks that this man is 
connected. Considering the conditions in which he was found 
it is evident that he was associated with a late period of the 
new Stone Age of Egypt. He is buried in a characteristically 
neolithic grave (the graves of this period are covered with rude 
slabs of stone), and has neolithic pots and flint implements 
beside him. They are like other neolithic pots and chipped 
flint weapons and knives found in other parts of the world. 
The fine, thin flint knives were perhaps placed in the grave as 
part of a funeral ritual. They should be compared with the 
Egyptian flints in the prehistoric section of the museum ; they 
are almost identical with those found in the grave. There is, 
of course, no inscription of any kind on the pots, knives or 
grave, all having been made long before the invention of a 
written language. It is curious to note that certain ancient 
Egyptian documents mention traditions of a race called the 
Trehennu, who had red hair and blue eyes. This man has 
distinctly auburn hair. He was buried on the western shore. 
In later times every Egyptian was buried on that side of the 
river, and Egyptian models of the death boats on which the 
bodies were ferried over the stream may be seen in the Egyp- 
tian Gallery. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, A Signed Cylix by Duris, in Boston, F. B. Tarbell—Two 
Windows in the Cathedral of Florence, Allan Marquand— 
Pirene, before and at the close of the excavations of 1899, R. B. 
Richardson.—Archeological News, H. N. Fowler. 

Contents of Vol. IV, No. 3. Two Idols from Syria, W. Hayes 
Ward—Prudentius Conmentaries, J. M. Burnam—The Tribunal 
Aurelium, C. J. O’Connor.—The Codex Dunelmensis of Ter- 
ence, Chas. Hoeing.—Archeological Discussions, H. N. Fowler. 
Bibliography of Archeological Books (1899), H. N. Fowler. 
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Contents of the Archzological Report of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, 1899-1900. 

Excavations at Abydos. I. A Twelfth Dynasty Temple— 
Prehistoric Cemeteries, by D. Randall-Maclver. II. The 
Later Cemeteries, by A.C. Mace. Archeological Survey, by 
N. de G. Davies. Archxology, Hieroglyphic Studies, etc., by 
F, Ll. Griffith. Graeco-Roman Egypt, by F.G. Kenyon. Chris- 
tian Egypt, by W. E.Crum. Foreign Relations. I. Report 
by W. Max Miiller. II. The Palace of Knossos in its Egyptian 
Relations, by Arthur J. Evans. Progrés des Etudes Arabes, 
by Georges Salmon. Map of Egypt. 


Berore the start of the German expedition to Babylonia, 
Professor Sachau was entrusted, in 1897, by the Grecian govern- 
ment, with an archeological investigation of the valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, in order to ascertain the various spots 
where work might be profitably carried on. The result of this 


mission was, as is known, the choosing of El-Kasr, at Babylon 
for excavation. A number of interesting notes from his diary 
kept during that expedition have now been worked by Professor 
Sachau into a pamphlet, illustrated by some photos taken by 
Drs. Koldewey and Ludwig Meyer. 


Die Malerei in China, is the title of an interesting brochure, 
by Frederich Hirth. Starting with the assumption that the 
allied arts of painting and writing arose together, Herr Hirth 
begins by dealing with the inscriptions on ancient bronze 
vessels, described more especially by Li Lung Mien in the 
K’au-Ku-t’u. In the modern European sense, painting is almost 
unknown to this day in China, but the continuity of culture 
from hieroglyphics to the most complicated calligraphy has 
been unbroken for three thousand years. 
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Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
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writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, ea artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of xeculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EcGypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in “Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I, The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00 
(Ed, exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and allinterested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, mapsand plans. Price, $5.00. 

Y. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu's Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 


XIU. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Roya/ Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (@™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press, 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume LV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblicas references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archwological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 


Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


ach Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknow]- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), awd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of aJl our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Exp.ora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 
President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esoq., M. P. Str WALTER Basant, M. A., F. S.A 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQuarRE, W. LONDon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DanieL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA, 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
Criarence M. Hype, Esa., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautTauqua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pxu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E. ; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WeEsTERN PALesTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ArcH#OLoGIcAL Work or M. CLermMont-Ganngav.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mirgs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. Tue GroLtocicaL Survey or Pavesting, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.-- 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusTomMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscriBERs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(a4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

a. ®ubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entteler to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statamants and in Biblia. ‘They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ** The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.£. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., uL.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.., R.z. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.£. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Placesin the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries, By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M-R.A.S., R-E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, Lu.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXY. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Y. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitTIon oF THE CoLLoTyre PRINT oF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Sides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, ‘ 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 


scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 
AvaBaMA: Rev."J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
CaiFornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CoLumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
ILuinoIs: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuuseEtTTs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 7o1 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 
TeENNESsEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 


ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 


days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 
midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of this book, Which 
awe will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO. 


Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 


Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt's history. They are a study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt’s monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 


will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 
The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses, 
The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 
The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 
The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. 160, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA,. 








INSCRIPTION FROM CARTHAGE. 





ERRATA. 


The proof of Mr. Offord’s article arrived from London too 
late to make the following corrections in the text: 


Line 15, MiLuiaria for MELLIARIA. 


16, CARNUTUM for CARNUUTION. 
23, Tarus for TARuIs. 

28, MonoGRAM for MARGRAM. 
34, Eam for EANE. 





